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FAME. 
BY N. C. MEEKER. 


“Ich sah des Ruhmes heil'ge Kranze, 
“ Auf der gemeinen Stirn cutweiit.”— Schiller's Ideals 


To see the men of vulgar clay, 
And common souls, admired and sought, 
While thousands, better far than they, 
Unknown remain without a thoaght, 
Is fit to raise the blush of shame 
To think that this, alone, is fame. 


*Tis not the thronging hasty crowd 
Who sacrifice at glory's shrine ; 
And seldom round the gay or proud 
Do holy flowers of honor twine ; 
Then, double shame, to brazen brows 
The world a laurel wreath allows. 


Yet ever thus the world has done: 

It kill’d its Christ, its Socrates ; 
It starved to death its Chatterton, 

And now its brightest names are these. 
What is to-day, the same was then, 
Most glorious were inglorious men. 
To mighty, living soul belongs 

The truth, that to the sleeping clay, 
Instead uf apathy and wrongs, 

The world will highest honors pay. 
Tis but to men, when they are dust, 
The world, at last, is truly just. 





THE ESSAYIST. 


DR. FRANCIS’ LETTER 
ON TUE ANATOMY OF DRUNK ENNESS. 


We appropriate a portion of this week's Mirror to the publication 
of this letter, on the abuse of Alcoholic Drinks and t Anatomy 
of Drunkenness, which appeared some short time age in Dr, 
Lee’s American edition of the celebrated work entitled Bac 


ches. In se deing we believe we are performing a public good 





The cause of temperance has enlisted the best enerzies and the 
wisest heads of the nation in its be half, and the great reform 
vhich this American movement has already achieved is among 


most signal occurrences in these most remarkable times. 





From the period when Dr. Beecher first appeared as the cham. 
pion of sobriety down to the date of yester , when our citizens 
lispened te the expositions on this great theme by our cougres- 


vonal representative Marshal), we believe that alinost every ad- 


einghed with eloquer 









vecate of the temperance cause has 1 


wainst the deteriorating results of incbriety on the moral att 
butes of its victun. The letter before us sets forth the physical 
liserganization Which occurs m the structure of those whe m- 


potations ; and itis not a little surprising 





iige in inebriat 
that life ean so long retain its possession in bodies sulyected to 
the modifying results of intemperance. The materials of the 
letter of our fellow-citizen, Dr. Francis, are drawn from the best 
sources whence to derive meatiers for reflection on the subject— 

ve examination by the scalpel of the diseased changes thus 
brought about. No paper of a si nilar kind so ample in its ex- 


positions has ever before fallen wit! 


n our notice: while the 
history of the anatomical investigation is given m language 


+} - 
tue eapa- 





closely descriptive, t! » of cases is plain to 
fconvincingly argumentative to 





city of the general reader, an 
Let these who seem disposed to aid the cause of temperance 
read this letter for physical truths in behalf of their good int 
tions, and let him who has began the mad career of alcoholic 
potation pause till his mind is impressed with the curious and 
important details now given. Admirable as is the popular work 
of Dr. M’Nish on the Anatomy ef Drunkenness, we think, if en- 
riched with an additional chapter of facts, such as are now given, 
its value would be increased. It was not a bad idea of old Judge 
Dagget, of Connecticut, that there was no more nourishment in 
aleohol than in a stroke of lightning. —Ed. of Mirror. 


New-York, July 10, 1840. 
"Dear Sm,—The intimate connection and close depend- 
ence of the mental faculties with the organization and fune- 


tions of the physical man are, perhaps, in no way more , 


clearly demonstrated than by the influence which alcoholic 


drinks exert on the human system. Let the philosopher 
trace the nice dependencies of each upon the other, and 
note how minute at times are the causes which disturb 
their wonted harmony. The clinical observer is familiar 
with their mutual relationships, and cautiously, in all cases 
of responsible emergency, weighs the reciprocal action be- 
tween the disturbed mind and the disordered body; aware 
of the value of a precise knowledge of their disturbing 
forces, and that the cogitative as well as the moral powers 
are modified by agents often strictly physical. 11 is, more- 
over, familiarly known, inasmuch as it is matter of almost 
daily occurrence, that the inebriate, when subjected to ma- 
lign causes acting in commen on the mass of mankind, sus- 
tains the evil with a greater penalty than does his more pru- 
dent fellow-being. Mild diseases, we know, are rendered, 
by intemperance, severe, and perhaps fatal; and every dis- 
turbance of the physical condition, without exception, is 
agcravated in its symptoms and character, when cecurring 
in habits vitiated by ardent spirits. Disorders of a limited 
or circumseribed type often become, from the same eause, 
formidable in their course, and chronic in their duration. 
So also every one at all conversant with the history of epi- 
demics knows full well the greater ravages which pest 
lence makes upon those individuals who indulge largely in 
spirituous potations: witness the accounts of the several 
visitations of the yellow fever in different ports and towns 
of the United States, and the records of the malignant cho- 
lera in New-York and elsewhere in numerous sections of 
the Union, in 1832 and 1834. It is forcibly imprinted on 
the memory of every medical man who studied the charae- 
teristics of this peculiar disorder at our several Cholera Hos- 
pitals, and in private practice, that of the whole number 
who sickened or died by it, a vast majority were composed 
of those who had heen addicted to the immoderate use of 
aleoholie liquors. The inebriate, when assaulted, soon felt 
within himself his great peril, and how uncertain was his 
escape of destruction. In short, the history of almost all 
epidemics furnishes proofs most ample, that comparatively 
little chance exists of exemption from their direful effeets 
on the persons of those whose physical constitutions have 
been impaired by inebriating drinks: and if, indeed, occa- 
sional examples occur of individuals addicted to such per- 
nicious beverage being seemingly thereby enabled to brave 
the intluence of disease for a while, yet ts it to be borne in 
mind how certain and fatal, in general, is the arrow of pes- 
tilence, when directed among the victims of habitual in- 
dulvence in ardent and difiusible stimuli. In a climate like 
that of the United Siates, characterized by sudden vicissi- 
tudes of extreme heat and cold, the human frame is ren- 
dered decidedly more amenable to that eachectic condition 


so generally the penalty of intemperance, even under cir- 


cumstances less favorable to engeadering it. Need we won- 
der then, when taking a discriminative view of facts, at 
the greatly disproport ned numer of martyrs to the con- 
sequences of habitual intoxicaties among certain classes of 
European nations, which emigrate ha her unconscious of the 
fatal results of the eombined agency of a variable climate 
and an unassimilated constitution impaired by drunkenness. 
"T will now briefly embody some of the more prominent 
facts connected with the phenomena of intemperance, so 
far as they are associated with morbid changes in the phy- 
sical structure, occurring in persons who have long indulged 
in spirituous potations. They cannot but furnish a convine- 
ing reason against the habitual use of ardent spirits, on the 
strongest medical crounds. It is for the divine, the mo- 
ralist, and the economist to attack the pernicious habit on 
other principles equally or more potent. All that I aim at, 
on this oecasion, is to group together a number of the most 
striking occurrences we encounter when professionally 
ealled upon to prescribe for the intemperate, or to perform 
a more unpleasant service which occasionally presents it- | 
self as a duty; I mean the drawing up a report after death, | 
of the disordered changes wrought by aleohol in the cor | 
poreal system of the inebriate. Differences of constitution, || 
of age, of temperament, of business oecupation, variety in || 


the drinks themselves, and the longer or shorter period in 
which they have been indulged—as all these circumstances 
modify the force and termination of drunkenness, so also 
do we find, by post-mortem examinations, corresponding 
variations in the cadavers of those who have perished by 
so lamentable a cause, 

"The malade imaginaire affords ox 


g d proof that Moliére 
illustrations from cases of what 


are now denominated de/irimm tremens ot 


drew some of his leading 
nania a potu. 
The disturbed, unequal, and often exhausted state of the 
faculties of the minds of persons who have long indulged 
im spirituous drinks is familiarly known: and the same 
condition of the functions of the body has as often been 


observed. Hypochondriacism or other species of mental 


ne class of patients, and fune- 


aberration are noticed in « 


tional derangement in another, but oftener both in the same 
individual ; and hence, too, we see aleoholic insanity eon- 


spieuous among the numerous forms of deranged manifes- 


tations of mind in many of the inmates of ou public in- 
stitutions appropriated the treatment of lunacy, The 
ecreater pre vale nee of inte hiperanee among tien than Wr 
men Dr, Burrows, of London, asserts as the reason why in- 
sanity prevails in the United States most among males, al- 
though women, from greater nervous susceptibility, would 
seem at first more predisposed to it. Rush assures us that 
n luquiry in regard to the insane confined in the Pennsyl- 
ital, he found that one third of the whole num- 
Dr. Wood- 


ward, the superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum at Wor- 


vania Eos; 


ber had become deranged from int mperance 


cester, Massachaisetts, reports the same cause as the most 


frequent source of disordered intellect in that establishment; 


Dr. MeDonald, late physician of the Lunatic Asylum 


at ominagda New-York, assures me that more than 
ne fourth of the patients of that excellent ihstitution are 
re from the sad eflects of inebriety. A close in- 





nofmeny hospitals for the treatment of the insane, 





both wn this country and in Europe, long ago eonvineed me 


pe, g 
that mebriety was the proliti uree of mental aberra- 
tion. In short, in our population, (Lf mean of forergn- 
ers and natives.) We find this type of disease more abundant 
than any other of the disorders which are classed under 
the denominat nol msanity Glo my as this picture may 
seem, it has this cheering feature, that inasmuch as the 
mania of miemperance is more medicable than several 
other forms of the complaint, we may, in eases of this ori- 
vin, often yy mise a success In our means of cure, W hen 
capable of carrying out our remedial measures into full 
effect, that might be altogether unwarrantable in many in- 
stances arising from a dillerent source. 

" As medical witness in our courts of criminal judicature, 
I have often been summoned to give testimony in eases of 
death oceasioned by tatemperance, or by other causes which 
have resulted fatally; and for the better discharge of thi 
duty, have within the period of fourteen or fifteen years ex- 
amined many bodies destroved by aceident, or other causes 

1 


operating suddenly or with violence. The details, there- 


fore, «boc L now communicate, are derived entirely from 
autopsic examinations thus imstituted, 

"The body of the dead mebriate often exhibits, im its 
external parts, a physiognomy quite peculiar, and as dis- 


tinetive as that which presents itself when life has been 


terminated by an overdose of laudanum. Sometimes the 


surface, more especially at its superior parts, as about the 
head, neck, or face, betrays a surcharged fulness of the 
vascular system; and the cutaneous investure of these parts 
and of the extremities is characterized by the results of an 
increased action of the extreme vessels, by blotches and 
discolorations of different hues, Xe. and this state, the con- 
sequence of previous overacuion and worn out excitement, 
has so impaired the vital energies of the surface, that effu- 
sious of a serious or sanguimeous character are to be ob- 
served. Hence purpura hemorrhagica, an affection, in most 
instances, occurring in persons of depraved habits, vitiated 
still further by scanty or unwholesome food and delete- 
rious drink, is often to be noticed in inspecting the cadaver 
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of the drunkard. I remember a striking case of the extra- 
ordinary changes to which the common surface is capable 
of being brought, while attending a suffering victim some 
five or six days, the duration of his last illness. The sub- 


\| the sudden invasion of palsy, of epilepsy, and of apoplexy, i| influence on the liver: the spleen and pancrea 


ject was a middle-aged male, who had long indulged in | 
the free use of distilled spirits. He died of universal drop- | 


sy. Sume few days previous to his decease purple blotches 
were seen on his chest, shoulders, and abdomen; and he- 
morrhagiec discharges from the surface of his inferior ex- 
tremities were observed in several places; and these dis- 
charges continued until the close of life. The quantity lost 
in this manner was many ounces, nor would kreosote or 
pyroligneous acid, or any other remedy modify in the least 
the sanguineous discharge. Ihave also known old cica- 
trized wounds to bleed anew in such subjects, previous to 
their decease ; and blistered surfaces to become extremely 
annoying. It is difficult to set forth the numerous modifica- 
tions of disordered action manifested in the extremities; 
the inferior limbs are the special seat of suffering, because 
these parts partake largely of that indirect debility which 
so certainly follows improvident excitement. Sometimes 
we see in these desperate habits the elephantine leg. A 
formidable catalogue of cutaneous affections is a legitimate 
sequel to a long course of intemperance. Five of the most 
protracted éases of ichtysis for which I have preseribed, 
owed their origin to the depraved condition induced by 
gross intoxication. The tuberculated aspect of Bardolph’s 
face is but a very limited part of the cutaneous annoyances 
of inebriety. 

" The brain of the intemperate is the rallying point of 
much disorganizing action; but to detail all the morbid 
changes of this organ from this cause would trespass too 
much on your limits. Dissections have 
shown preternatural fulness of a venous character; the 


circumscribed 


membranes of the brain gorged with blood; in some in- 
stances, where the patient has perished from protracted 
delirium tremens, traces of the inordinate operation of the 
poison have been most distinctly seen at the basilar or in- 
ferior portion of the skull, and a highly vascular or sur- 
charged state of the whole brain, but more especially of the 
pia mater, with serous effusion between it and the arach- 
noid tunic. The substance of the brain itself is generally 
more or less invaded by serum, and hence the uncommon 
moisture of its cut surfaces: in the lateral ventricles as well 
as at the base of the brain, large quantities of serum have 


also been remarked. Dr. Cooke, of London, in his work on | 


nervous diseases, has stated the ease of a man who was 
brought dead into the Westminster Hospital, who had just 


drank a quart of gin for a wager. The evidences of death | 


being quite conclusive, he was immediately examined, and 


within the lateral ventricles of the brain was found a con- | 


siderable quantity of a limpid fluid, distinetly impregnated 
with gin, both to the sense of smell and taste, and even to 
the test of inflammability. Dr. Kirk, of Scotland, has given 
a like fact by the dissection of the dead body of an inebri- 


ate. The fluid of the lateral ventricles of the brain exhaled | 
the smell of whiskey ; and when he applied a candle to it, | 


in a spoon, it burnt with a ‘lambent, blue flame.’ 
"7 have repeatedly had cases partaking much of the 
same character falling under my own inspection. Upon 


removing the bony covering of the brain, tiie exhalation of || 


ardent spirits on several occasions was strongly manifested | 
to the olfactories of the by-standers, as also the effused | 


fluid, conspicuous for its quantity and quality. On one oe- 
easion, while holding an inquest over the body of a drunk- 
ard suddenly cut off, some spectators, who entered the room 
where the anatomical examination was made, asked what 
puncheon of rum we had opened. It is worthy of record 
that these effusions of serum from peculiar circumstances, 
as by injury from falling, or blows inflicted, take place 
most rapidly in some instances. T have known five ounces 
of serous fluid taken from the lateral ventricles of a gross 
drunkard within two short hours after his zig-zag pedes- 
trian movements were arrested by an accidental blow on 
the head. What portion, indeed, of so copious effusion ex- 


isted in the cerebral organ, while life still sustained its con- | 


troling influence, [am at a loss to calculate. The ocecur- 
rence is, nevertheless, instructive, because it shows us that 
the citadel of thought may become the receptacle of agents 
whose influence, at war with the wholesome exercise of 
the mental faculties, predisposes to extreme mobility in the 
nervous system, and, from the slightest causes, urges on, 
with perhaps an irregular, but yet certain issue, to the com- 
plete dethronement of all its noble prerogatives. Other post 
obit examinations of a similar sort might be stated corro- 
borative of this sad condition of the brain, whose manifes- 
tations of deranged sensation too clearly showed how far 
removed from a sound condition were the faculties. Hence 


occurring in many after a debauch: hence, on some occa- | 
sions, upon an investigation into the morbid anatomy of the 
structural part of the brain itself, we discover a preterna- 
tural sofiness of its substance, a pulpy disorganization, (ra- 


mollissement,) and that its texture has lost its distinctive | 


peculiarities, not unlike the specimens of disorganization 
ascertained in some fatal cases of malignant typhus. The 
same abnomal state of the brain may be often witnessed in 
cases of death, induced by the profuse drinking of cold wa- | 
ter in days of ardent solar heat, by persons long accustomed 
to diffusible stimuli, and the rapidity with which decom- 
position goes on in these cases is another occurrence worthy 
of record. As the mental action is determined by the modi- 
fication of structure and condition of the brain, and every 
variety of the manifestation of the mental principle depends 
upon the condition of the cerebral organ, we feel warranted 
in believing that all undue or immoderate effort of the in- 
tellect, as well as every cause acting disproportionably upon 
the brain, either disturbs, or impairs, or destroys its wonted 
integrity. What sad havoc must consequently arise in the 
premises, when a cohort of rebellious forces 
sanctuary of the mind, as in delirium tremens, and in the 
over-wrought and worn out nervous system? No intellec- 
tual faculty suffers so severely and so generally as memory 
in this deranged state of the brain; no memoria technica 
can supply the loss occasioned by habitual inebriatior. 


invades the 


| He who indulges in the spring-time of life in alcoholic 


potations, will assuredly find in the autumnal period, his 
strongest recollections but the feeble vestiges of by-gone 
associations, whether of words or things. Conversing on a 
particular oceasion with a distinguished character of pre- 
eminent renown in his walk in life, and expressing my sur- 
prise at the tenacity of his memory, considering his abuse 
of the intellectual faculties by pernicious indulgence, he 
disclosed to me the mortifying truth that he could no longer 
commit a new reading, that the studies of to-day were for- 
gotten on the morrow; “ but Shakspeare I retain (adds he) 
with undiminished freshness, his language is so adhesive.” 
Notwithstanding this adhesiveness, Othello was but a 
blank in this great tragedian’s recollections ere his histri- 
onic career closed.* To adopt the surgeon’s phraseology, 
there is a solution of continuity in the powers of ratiocina- 
tion and of memory in the brain of the drunkard. 

" The thoracic viscera suffer excessively in many cases, 
and undergo great and permanent changes from intempe- 
rance. In those of strong predisposition to pulmonary mis- 
chief; in habits of a strumous or serofulous nature we find 
tubercular formations, and the several changes of disordered 
structure, the result of over-wrought action, or inflamma- 
tion. Sometimes the lungs may be freed of this oppressed 
state by hemorrhage, and their texture be released fora 
season, but the lesions thus induced are only the precursors 
of ulcerative action: in other subjects the previous tuber- 
cles secure their disastrous triumphs by purulent secretion 
and death. It is surprising that writers have not more ge- 
nerally adverted to the frequency of pulmonary consump- 
tion as occasioned by hard drinking. Dr. M’Lean assures 
me he has attended at least fifty cases of fatal consumption 
of the lungs, brought on by intemperance. Others as well 
as myself have found the heart unusually enlarged, and its 
valves so diseased as to occasion serious obstruction to the 


| circulation of the blood. The hyperthrophy of this impor- 


| surrender to so efficient a conqueror as alcohol. 


tant organ, and the condition of its valves, will account for 
the sudden death of some aleoholie martyrs. 

“ Every body knows that the stomach, though armed 
with vast conservative powers, is compelled at length to 
Its suffer- 
ings, though severe, are too often unheeded. Its most con- 
spicuous changes, upon inspection, are the conditions of the | 
mucous or villous coat, softened, or removed by absorption 


| in its greater or cardiac extremity, while nearer its smaller 


pled, the results of chronic irritation. 


or pyloric portion, this membrane in a majority of cases is 
thickened, of a slaty color, with its surface uneven or nip- 
In other instances 
the mucous coat is seen studded with highly-colored ap- 
pearances of vascular fuJness. In inebriates, suddenly de- 


| stroyed by drinking cold water, in a state of high excite- 


| abrasion. 


ment and in very warm weather, I have found this vascu- 
lar peculiarity more diffused and more vivid, with marks of 
For want of a better name I have sometimes 
called it a stellated form of inflammation. In every immo- 
derately warm summer we have examples of this patholo- 
gical nature. In the ardent summer of 1825 I examined 
about thirty cases of death by cold water, in nearly all of 


|| whom were found this morbid alteration of the stomach. 


| 


“ Tntemperance exercises a singularly direct and potent 


* The late celebrated trageJian, Edmund Kean.— Ed \| 


————< 
S are also 
deeply affected by long-continued hard drinking. The last 
mentioned organ is in some cases found to be scirrhous: 
the spleen is not unfrequently in a state of turgescence. In 
one subject I found it augmented to three times the common 
size: its structure is now and then extremely soft and yield- 
ing, or what is termed grumous. The researches of the 
pathologist have led him to describe several stviking alter- 
ations in the liver: of all the abdominal organs perhaps it 
suffers most; and hence the despondency so often conse 
quent upon the vice of hard drinking. The liver may be- 
come by habitual intoxication preternaturally hard or scir- 
rhous: it may be studded with tubercles, and these may be 
more or less deep-seated in its texture or superficial, with 
or without suppuration: its whole structure may also be 
changed: it may be obstructed and become extraordinarily 
enlarged ; and it is worthy of remark that the inordinate 
plethora of the blood-vessels, which so generally accompa- 
nies excess in eating and hard drinking, here evinces its de- 
trimental influence in the most palpable manner. I once 
asked old Mr. Fife, the anatomist at Edinburgh, who was 
many years dissector at the university, how great was the 
largest sized liver he had ever encountered in his prepara- 
tions of dead bodies for collegiate purposes? He answered 
fifty pounds!! and this occurred in the person of an ine- 
briate who had long lived in the East Indies. When we 
consider that the ordinary weight of this viseus may vary, 


| in a healthy state, from four to seven or eight or nine 


pounds, it might have been inferred that such a formidable 
liver would have created bile enough for a whole army ; 
yet this man died with a deficiency of this secretion. The 
livers of those who abuse their constitutions by alcohol are, 
however, generally preternaturally diminished, of a pale 
straw color, with few traces of blood-vessels, and in a hard- 
ened or indurated state : this contracted state doubtless fol- 
lows the enlarged condition usually the result of long con- 
tinued disease in this organ. Sometimes excessive indul- 
gence in fermented drinks will augment the size of this 
gland to an enormous extent: thus at least I have found it 
in a limited number of dissections. 

* The venal organs are, in some rare examples, partakers 
of the inconveniences and changes arising from aleohol. 
From their being summoned to inordinate action, they oc- 
easionally take what pathologists have termed a granular 
degeneration. I have rarely examined the state of the kid- 
neys and have made no investigations confirmatory of this 
view, though this disorganized structure has been lately 
pointed out to me, and Dr. Bright assures us it is often seen 
in the kidney of the sot. Some few years past I saw an ex- 
ample of great enlargement of the left kidney, which upon 
being opened discharged nearly two quarts of purulent se- 
cretion. The sufferer had long been accustomed in secret 
to excessive drinking, and his morbid anatomy in divers 
parts was a notable display of those ravages of inebriety on 


, the constitution so familiar to the pathological inquirer. 


In another drunkard I witnessed ischuria blended with ce- 
rebral symptoms. He had labored under diabetes some five 


weeks, and was much exhausted: the diabetic discharge 


suddenly ceasing, coma supervened, and he lived but a 
few hours. 

" Having noticed briefly the changes which occur in the 
heart, the liver, and in the kidneys, I might now refer to 
dropsy as a genera] result of disease in these several organs. 
But there is no need that I should deseribe its pathological 
relations. Whenever dropsy occurs in the intemperate, 
whether in the chest, around the lungs, or around the 
heart, in the abdominal cavities or in the general cellular 
tissues, as seen in the lower limbs, or in the bloated face, 
we are admonished that more latent disease in the heart, 
the liver, or in the kidneys is at work, and have grounds 
to apprehend the most serious consequences. 

* More circumstantial details of altered structure might 
be given you, and other parts be noticed, inasmuch as pa- 
thology is enriched with truths derived from an acquaint- 
ance with the malign changes wrought on the human eco- 
nomy by aleohol: but I should exceed my prescribed in- 
It may justly be 
said that not a blood-vessel, nor a nerve, nor a tissue es 
capes the influence of the poison: the whole animal ma- 
chine is the theatre of its display. 


tentions to detail them on this occasion. 


“With sentiments of regard, I remain most truly your 
friend. Joun W. Francrs.” 


“Tet. &. tax, M.D.” 


Go where you will, you may expect to find the world 
composed of two sorts of persous; the men of business, and 
the men of pleasure.—S/. Evremond. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A FLOWER FOR YOUR WINDOW. 

In the window beside which we are writing this article, 
there is a geranium shining with its scarlet tops in the sun, 
the red of it being the more red for a back-ground of lime- 
trees which are at the same time breathing and panting 
like airy plenitudes of joy, and developing their shifting 
depths of light and shade, of russet brown and sunny in- 
ward gold. 

It seems to say, “ Paint me!” So here it is. 

Every now and then some anxious fly comes near it; 
we hear the sound of a bee though we see none; and upon 
looking closer at the flowers, we observe that some of the 
petals are transparent with the light, while others are 
left in shade; the leaves are equally adorned, after their 
opaquer fashion, with those effects of the sky, showing 
their dark-brown rims; and on one of them a red petal has 
fallen, where it lies on the brighter half of the shallow 
green cup, making its own red redder, and the green green- 
er. We perceive, in imagination, the scent of those good- 
natured leaves, which allow you to carry off their perfume 
on your fingers: for good-natured they are, in that respect, 


above almost all plants, and fittest for she hospitalities of 


your rooms. The very feel of the leaf has a household 
warmth in it something analogous to clothing and comfort. 

Why does not everybody (who can afford it) havea ge- 
ranium in his window, or some other flower? It is very 
cheap; its cheapness is next to nothing if you raise it from 
seed, or froma slip; and it is a beauty and a companion. 
It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you with nature 
and innocence, and is something to love. And if it cannot 
love you in return, it cannot hate you; it cannot utter a 
hateful thing, even for your neglecting it; for though it is 
all beauty, it has no vanity: and such being the case, and 
living as it does, purely to do you good and afford you 
pleasure, how will you be able to neglect it? 

But pray, if you choose a geranium, or possess but a few 
of them, let us persuade you to choose the scarlet kind, 
the “old original ” geranium, and not a variety of it,—not 
one of the numerous diversities of red and white, blue and 
white, ivy-leaved, &c. Those are all beautiful, and very fit 
to vary a large collection; but to prefer them to the origi- 
nals of the race is to run the hazard of preferring the curious 
to the beautiful, and costliness to sound taste. It may be 
taken as a good general rule, that the most popular plants 


are the best; for otherwise they would not have become | 


such. And what the painters call “ pure colors,” are prefer- 
able to mixed ones, for reasons which Nature herself has 
given when she painted the sky of one color and the fields 
of another, and divided the rainbow itself into a few 
distinct hues, and made the red rose the queen of flowers. 
Variations of flowers are like variations in music, often 
beautiful as such, but almost always inferior to the theme 
on which they are founded,—the original air. And the rule 


holds good in beds of flowers, if they be not very large, or | 


in any other small assemblage of them. Nay, the largest 
bed will look well, ifof one beautiful color; while the most 
beautiful varieties may be inharmoniously mixed up. Con- 
trast is a good thing, but we should first get a good sense 
of the thing to be contrasted, and we shall find this pre- 
ferable to the contrast if we are not rich enough to have 
both in due measure. We do not in general love and honor 
any one single color enough, and we are instinctively struck 
with a conviction to this effect when we see it abundantly 
set forth. The other day we saw a little garden-wall com- 
pletely covered with nasturtiums, and felt how much more 
beautiful it was than if anything had been mixed with it; 
for the leaves, and the light and shade, offer variety 
enough; the rest is all richness and simplicity united,— 
which is the triumph of an intense perception. Embower 
acottage thickly and completely with nothing but roses, 
and nobody would desire the interference of another plant. 

Everything is handsome about the geranium, not except- 
ing its name; which cannot be said of all flowers, though 
we get to love ugly words when associated with pleasing 
ideas. The word “geranium” is soft and elegant; the 
meaning is poor, for it comes from a Greek word signily- 
ing acrane, the fruit having a form resembling that of a 
crane’s head or bill. Crane’s-bill is the English name of 
Geranium; though the learned appellation has superseded 
the vernacular. But what a reason for naming the flower! 
asif the fruit were anything in comparison, or any qne 
eared about it. Such distinctions, it is true, are useful to 
botanists; but as plenty of learned names are sure to be re- 
served for the free-masonry of the science, it would be 
better for the world at large to invent joyous and beautiful 
names for these images of joy and beauty. In some in- 


stances we have them; such as heart’s-ease, honeysuckle, 
marigold, mignonette (little darling,) daisy (day’s-eye,) Xe. 
And many flowers are so lovely, and have associated names 
otherwise unmeaning so pleasantly with one’s memory, 
that no new ones would sound so well, or seem even to 
have such proper signilications. In pronouncing the words 
lilies, roses, pinks, tulips, jonquils, we see the things them- 
selves, and seem to taste all their beauty and sweetness. 
" Pink” isa harsh petty word in itself, and yet assuredly 
it does not seem so; for in the word we have the flower. 


It would be difficult to persuade ourselves that the word 


! 


rose isnot very beautiful. “Pea” is a poor Chinese-like 
monosyllable, and “ Briar” is rough and fierce, as it ought 
to be: but when we think of sweet-pea and sireet-briar, the 
words appear quite worthy of their epithets. The poor 
monosyllable becomes rich in sweetness and appropriation ; 
the rough dissyllable also; and the sweeter for its contrast. 
But what ean be said in behalf of liverwort, bloodwort, 
dragon’s head, devil's bit, and devil ina bush? It is a pity 
that all fruits and flowers, and animals too, except those 
with good names, could not be passed in review before 
somebody with a genius for christening, as the creatures 
did before Adam in Paradise, and so have new names given 
them worthy of their creation. 

Suppose flowers themselves were new; suppose they 
had just come into the world, a sweet reward for some new 
goodness; and that we had not yet seen them quite de- 
veloped; that they were in the act of growing; had just 
issued with their green stalks out of the ground and en- 
caged the attention of the curious. Imagine what we 
should feel when we saw the first lateral stem bearing off 
from the main one, or putting forth a leaf. How we should 
watch the leaf gradually unfolding its little graceful hand ; 
then another, then another ; then the main stalk rising and 
producing more; then one of them giving indications of an 
astonishing novelty, a bud! then this mysterious, lovely 
bud gradually unfolding like the leaf, amazing us, enchant- 
ing us, almost alarming us with delight, as if we knew not 
what enchantment were to ensue; till at length, in all its 
fairy beauty, and odorous voluptuousness, and mysterious 
elaboration of tender and living sculpture, shone forth 

——* the bright consummate flower!” 

Yet this phenomenon, toa mind of any thought and lov- 
ingness, is What may be said to take place every day; for 
ly wonders at which habit 


the commonest objects are on 
has made us cease to wonder, and the marvellousness of 
which we may renew at pleasure, by faking thought. Last 
spring, walking near some cultivated grounds, and secing 
a multitude of green stalks peeping forth, we amused our- 
selves with likening them to the plumes or other headgear 
of fairies, and wondering what faces might ensue: and from 
this exercise of the fancy we fell to considering how true, 
and not merely fanciful those speculations were; what a 
perpetual reproduction of the marvellous was carried on by 
Nature; how utterly ignorant we were of the causes of the 
least and most disesteemed of the commonest vegetables; 
and what a quantity of life, and beauty, and mystery, and 
use, and enjoyment was to be found in them, composed out 
of all sorts of elements, and shaped as if by the hands of 
fairies. What workmanship, with no apparent workman! 
What consummate elegance, though the result was to be 
nothing (as we call it} but a radish or an onion, and these 


| were to be consumed or thrown away by millions! A 


rough tree grows up, and at the tips of his rugged and dark 


fingers he puts forth,—round, smooth, shining, and hanging 


delicately,—the golden apple, or the cheek-like beauty of 
the peach. The other day we were ina garden where In- 
dian corn was growing, and some of the cobs were plucked 
to show us. First one leaf or sheath was picked off, then 
another, then another, then a fourth, and so on, as if a 
fruitseller was unpacking fruit out of papers, and at last 
we came, inside, to the grains of the corn, packed up into 
cucumber-shapes of pale gold, and each of them pressed 
and flattened against each other, as if some human hand 
had been doing it in the caverns of the earth. Bur Wnat 
Hanp! 

The same that made the poor yet rich nand (for is it not 


| his workmanship also?) that is tracing these marvelling 


lines, and which if it does not tremble to write them, it is 
because Love sustains, and because the heart also is a 
flower which has a right to be tranquil in the garden of 


the All-wise.—Leigh Hunt. 





As long as vou are engaged in the world you must com- 
ply with its maxims ; because nothing ts more unprofitable 
than the wisdom of those persons who set up for reformers 
of the age. “Tis a part a man cannot act long without of- 


| fending his friends and rendering himself ridiculous.— 


St, Evremond. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
SEPTEMBER. 

Serremeer's come! 

The sober Autumn, with a face serene, 

Smiles bland adieu to Summer, like a queen 

the hum 

Of bird and bee is still upon the breeze, 

And, though no leaves are fallen trom the trees, 
September's come ! 


Dismissing a gay favorite; 


By the seaside 
Sit now, when morn is mellow, and the shells, 
All white beneath your feet, seem tinkling bells, 
Full of the drowsy murmur of the tide; 
W hile sweeping of the winds, all sad and low, 
Chords in the mournful harmony, as though 
Some spirit sigh’d, 
Ay! summer things! 
Well may ye tune together all your notes, 
To pour a song ¢ { mourning from your throats, 
For briefer even than the reign of kings 
Is your swift dooming; cease your busy hum 
Droop, summer inseets—for September's come 
To close your wings! 
Now hours and days 
Gio rolling by, and weeks away recede 
*o noiselessly, that we may searcely read 
The calm, slow change of nature as we gaze; 
Until the speeding season yellows o'er, 
And we look round for what was ereen before, 
With fond amaze. 
Sull, need we sigh! 
That a bright season passes on its way, 
W hile newness only springs from old decay, 
Why mourn we over what has fallen why? 
W hile the old lesson chases us from youth, 
Unheeded ull we bow before its truth, 
That all must die! 
Yet are there some 
Bright hues of summer left to gild the scene: 
And long shall linger yet the summer green, 
While in the sunny land the drowsy hum 
Of insect voices, mournfully in night, 
Sings fainter, lower to their old delight, 


September's come! PuazMa. 


READING. 

Many, nay, the most of persons, read rapidly, not pausing 
to consider whether the ideas or sentiments of the author 
are true to reason; but as they read along they adopt the 
opinions of the author. This should not be so, for if those 
sentiments and opinions are remembered, it is by an exer- 
cise of memory entirely without judgment. He who would 
read with profit must exercise his judgment; weigh well 
the words as he proceeds; does any part of the author's 
meaning appear obscure, he must reflect on the spirit of 
the author's writings, examine the context, and by it deter- 
mine the exact meaning of the author. By this method the 
student enters into the spirit of the subject, and in a short 
time will be able to dispute in his own mind with the 
author. The mind is like the water in a steam-boiler— it 
only requires the application of heat to produce a power 
which shall set the machine in motion. Books are the fuel; 
the mind itself must be the pure element from which, by 
the application of opinion, sentiments and experience of 
past ages, and of men of genius, as exhibited in books, is 
produced that power which is mightier, yea, far more pow- 
erful than steam or any physical foree ; fur by the applica- 
tion of md to matter did those mighty forees yield to man, 
in whose body is confined that subtle principle, that mighty 
element which rules and governs this world ; for, of a sure- 
ty, the most powerful principle in the universe is mund. 

* Read such works as tend to improve the judgment ; let 
them be studied, be well grounded in the true philosophy 
of life, and then you may improve your imagination; cul- 
tivate the taste by the perusal of the best works of fiction, 
How much do we regret that those 


poems, nov els, Ke. 
been the admiration of all intelligent 


works that have 
minds since their first appearance, have been driven from 
the libraries of the rising generation. How many copies of 
the Spectator do we see at this day? Where are the Bri- 
tish Classics? Gone, nearly all disappeared; and in their 
places we find " Barnaby Rudge,” " Nicholas Nickleby,” 
* Charles O'Malley,” et “id emne genus.” We do not con- 
demn these latter, for we admire them much ; it ts not that 
we love Ceasar less, but Rome more; it is not that we would 
drive them from our libraries, but wou'd place /etler to be 


first read, then these may follow. 
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MONONIA'S THOME. 


From the“ Field of the Green Banner. 


BY J. A. SHEA. 


*T was such a paradise as Love 
Alone can build without the aid 
Of garden and romantic grove, 
Or the alternate light and shade 
Of fountains, as the foliage, stirr’d 
By breath of breeze or wing of bird, 
Might let a transitory ray 
Among its sleeping waters play : 
For Love can build such places, bright 
As e’er imagination’s light 
[ilumin’d in its zenith power, 
W hate’er the site, whate’er the hour. 
’T was a lone cottage, from whose door 
The eye could see the billow soar 
Or slumber as an infant still, 
As ruled th’ Atlantic spirit’s will. 
The ear could catch the evening song 
Climbing the weedy cliffs along, 
A vesper-music sweeter far 
Than wall-bound psalms cathedral are. 
The recks of nature’s stormiest mould 
Were high, precipitous and bold : 
Here, like a phalanx firm, they gave 
Defianee to the leaguering wave; 
Here in broad eavern would receive 
Sweet Echo, who delighted well, 
Through the soft lapse of summer eve, 
To sing and weave ler magie spell: 


Here, piled in beetling tow’rs, would frown 
Death through the perilous waters down, 


\nd lessening, form on either hand 
A crescent reef around the strand. 
There oft, along that headland way, 
At dawn or close of summer day, 
*Twas pleasant to behold each ray 
Of sunlight at its ocean play, 

Or silvering beautifully far, 

The fair and thoughtful evening star 
Such was the lone wild scene betore 
The veteran [bar's cottage-door ; 
Around its walls the trees were few, 


Which from it westward shadows threw; 


But when the sun went seaward down, 
The radiance of his golden crown 
Would with its farewell light illume 
The precinets of the cheerful room ; 
Or linger, like a lover, long 

‘The rosy lattice-wreaths among, 

As though to woo the beauty bright 
Who, often sitting there alone, 
Rivall’d, with lustre all her eown— 

Soul, heart and eyes—his setting light. 

Mononta was good and fair 

As child of mingled earth and air 

Could be; and innocence and grace, 
With sister rivalry, would seek 

W ho eculd with happier action trace 


Their soul and form on brow and cheek. 


She, ere her lip had learn’d to speak 
A mother’s name, was motherless; 
Nor with her shared that mother meek 
The eestasy of that caress 
Which words could never yet express. 
But He, who tempereth the wind 
To the shorn lamb, in merey gave 
A strength to her contiding mind 


To breast the world’s tempestuous wave : 


And, ’mid its dangers wild and dim, 

To turn her hope and heart to him. 

She early learn'd to bend the knee 
At matin and at vesper hour, 

And ask of heav'n that she might be 
For its pure clime a fitted flow’r: 
That she might there at length abide 

Close by her sainted mother’s side, 
And see, in God's own dwelling-place, 
That earthly lost one face to face. 
Full soon the beam of childhood grew 
Into that more dilated light 
Which round the social orbit threw 
A stronger, more defined delight ; 
And, circling up life’s firmament, 
Asserted its ascendant right, 


While to all eyes and hearts it sent 
A radiance still more warm and bright. 
Thus fifteen ripening summers roll’d, 
Rounding her symmetry of mould ; 
And every hour her mind impress’d 
With dreams of feelings yet to be, 
And woke within her trembling breast 
A new, unquiet jubilee ; 
Delightful, strange and undefined, 
The meteor of her dazzled mind. 





TALES OF VILLAGE LIFE. 


OUR ROSE, 

Our Rose, as every body called Rose Atwe od, was the 
merriest little creature you ever saw ; as buoyantas a lark, 
as busy as a bee, and as happy as both. It seemed impos- 
sible to bring a cloud over that joyous face, for, although I 
have seen tears starting from her eyes, they were always 


checked by a smile, or if suffered to fall upon her face, | 


they were lost in a profusion of roguish dimples. 

Our Rose had a cousin, but although every body said 
Miss Ruth Atwood was an excellent young lady, nobody 
thought of calling her our Ruth. In truth, I do not think 
the young lady in question would have liked such a part- 
nership concern, for she had a very high opinion of her own 
dignity, and she thought it must be very painful to any lady 
of delicacy to be haiked by all she met as if under their par- 
ticular protection. Indeed, Miss Ruth was often shocked, 
when walking with her cousin, by the exclamation, “ There 
goes our Rose!” from the lips of some poor wash-woman 
or errand-boy, and then by seeing them fly across the street 
to bow to the “dear young lady ;” but she was still more 
shocked at the excessive vulgarity of her cousin, who would 
often stop in the street to inquire after the health and pros- 


perity of the offenders, and send some little message to the 


children at home. On such occasions Miss Ruth usually 
drew herself up to her utmost height, and, to avoid the dis- 
erace of such improper conduct, walked home alone, in the 
most dignified manner. But then Ruth’s walk was always 
dignified, if walking by rule and compass constitutes dig- 
nity, and she was never known to do any improper thing 
in her life. She always carried her hands in one particular 
position, except when, for sake of variety, she changed 
them to one other particular position, and her pocket-hand- 


kerchief, which she held between the thumb and finger of 


the left hand, was allowed to spread itself over the three 
remaining fingers in a very becoming manner. Her neck 
ribbon was always crossed upon her bosom, and fastened by 
a very pretty pin without any design, (for Mis, Ruth never 
could find a design that would exactly suit her,) and her 
collar never had in it a wrinkle, although one single fold 
was carefully ironed down, because Miss Ruth had some- 
how gained the idea that it “looked graceful.” Her hair 
(that was the climax of the young lady's nicety) was so 
carefully brushed that it seemed one glossy convex surface 
surmounted by a braid of——no one could have imagined 
what, had it not been for the pale blue ribbon which re- 
lieved the brown, and gave the curious examiner an idea 
that it might be of the same material as the head covering. 
Miss Ruth’s nicety extended to every thing about her. Her 


house-plants were prim and perpendicular, trimmed of 


every redundant leaf; and she was often heard to lament 
an opening blossom, because it would produce irregularity, 
by throwing the balance of ornament on one side of the 
plant. Ruth was very fond of exercising her skill in trim- 
ming trees in the shape of cones and other figures, while 
her cousin fostered luxurianece in their growth, and would 
rather hang on them a wider wreath, or twist a limb awry, 
than to see the ornaments of her uncle’s garden standing 
out stark and stiff, like the spokes of a wagon-wheel. 

Yet the cousins never clashed, for the regularity of Miss 


Ruth extended to the disposition and heart; and, having | 


her own excellent rule of rectitude, she would as soon have 
been caught laughing aloud, or romping in the court-yard, 
as swerving from it in the smallest degree. On the other 
hand, our Rose was too happy to be annoyed by things so 
trifling, and she never interrupted her cousin in any thing 
but a lecture on propriety. Miss Ruth never spoke but in 
the gentlest voice and the most unexceptionable words, but 
then she often felt it her duty to admonish her wild cousin 
of the folly of her doings, which admonitions our active 
little Hebe found peculiarly irksome. She, however, soon 
invented a plan for freeing herself, which proved quite wor- 
thy of her wit. When Miss Ruth would enter the parlor 
with a grave look of reproof, and commence with the omi- 


nous words, “ My dear cousin, I fee! it my duty to expostu- | 


« late—" the offender would interrupt her with “O my dear 


|| coz, wait a minute until I tell you something—Mr. Lang- 
! 


ly——.” This sentence was sometimes finished in one way 
and sometimes in another, but Mr. Langly was the magic 
word, and after making her fair monitress blush crimson, 
the little tormentor wou!d glide out of the room, and ex- 
press her self-gratulation by a laugh as long and loud as ji 
was musical. 

Mr. Langly was our village clergyman, a young bachelor 
of twenty-eight, and a general favorite with both rich and 
poor. He was friendly and courteous to all, for he considered 
the whole human family as his kindred, and his heart never 
refused to the meanest beggar the appellation of brother. 
His voice was full and melodious, yet somewhat solemn; 
his countenance exhibited a dash of melancholy, though so 
modified by christian benevolence as to be peculiarly in- 
teresting, and his manner was correct and gentlemanly. 
The two cousins were both members of Mr. Langly’s 
chureh, and their uncle, Mr. Atwood, was his personal 
friend; so it is not at all to be wondered at that he became 
their frequent visiter. Neither is ita matter of wonder that 
the volatile Rose, contrasted as she was with her grave 
companion, should almost escape the young pastor's notice. 
Rose saw that Mr. Langly’s attentions were all directed 
to her cousin; but she was not sorry, for it gave her an op- 
portunity to watch his fine eyes as they lighted up with the 
enthusiasm of his subject, and to catch the variety of ex- 
pression which genius can throw upon the most serious 
face. Rose liked merriment, but she liked the conversation 
of Mr. Langly better, and she never ventured to breathe a 
word until she was sure he had quite finished, and then 
she would make some remark so comical that Mr. Langly 
would be obliged to laugh in spite of himself, and Miss 
Ruth would quite forget the half hour’s profitable conver- 
sation in planning a reproof. Sometimes Mr. Langly would 
walk with the young ladies, or rather with Miss Ruth, for 
our Rose was constantly bounding from the path to pluek 
a flower or chase a butterfly, and yet she somehow never 
lost the young clergyman’s profitable conversation, for the 
next morning she would tease her sedate cousin by dis- 
torting his beautiful sentiments and sadly misapplying his 
comparisons. 

Both of the cousins had a class in the village Sabbath- 
school, and Miss Ruth was the secretary of two or three 
benevolent societies, of which our Rose was only a very 
quiet, unobtrusive member. Some people wondered that 
the cousin of such a pattern lady as Miss Ruth Atwood 
should choose such a questionable way of exhibiting her 
charity as to visit the poor in person and administer to 
their wants, even when it called her away from the meet- 
ings of the society ; but others fearlessly advocated their fa- 
vorite’s cause, while the young clergyman said nothing. 
Before old Mr. Thomson left, Miss Ruth was accustomed 
to tell the delinquent that she knew Mr. Thompson disap- 
proved of such courses, but she dared not mention Mr 
Langly’s name, as it was the signal for an attack, which 
our Rose never failed to obey. The truth was, every bod 
said that Mr. Langly did not eall so frequently at ‘Squire 
Atwood’s for nothing ; and Miss Ruth, being very far trom 
nothing, was very naturally concluded to he the something 
which so attracted. When any body asked home questions 
about this matter, Rose laughed and looked very knowing, 
while her cousin blushed and looked very dignified. Thus 
matters went on for a long time, and thus they might have 
gone on, In spite of several old ladies who endeavored | 
introduce variety by foretelling it, had not our Rose so far 
overstepped the bounds of propriety as to incur a censure 
from even Mr. Langly himself. 

It was a fine afternoon in the beginning of August that 
the young pastor was seen leading the cousins beyond the 
little clump of houses, which we dignified by the title of 
village, into the country beyond. Miss Ruth's step was as 
precise as ever; but our Rose walked more as though she 
thought she could guide herself, and was seeking an oppor- 
tunity to drop the gentleman’s arm. Their walk was, as 
usual, delightful to all, for Miss Ruth was treated with th 
utmost attention; Mr. Langly found the air refreshing and 
the scenery beautiful, and our Rose was always pleased. 
On this day she was even more playful than usual, and 
having accidentally broken a wreath of flowers which she 
was striving to throw over Mr. Langly’s head, he so far 
unbent himself as to tell her he wished she had never 
woven a stronger chain. “ What could he mean 2” thought 
Rose, but at that moment her attention was arrested by a 
field of haymakers, among whom she recognized familiar 
faces. The recognition seemed mutual, for instantly a 
young man cried out, “ There’s our Rose!” and the giddy 
girl turning about with an arch smile, and shaking her 
fingers at her companions, sprang lightly over the fence, 
and was socn in the midst of the haymakers. The young 
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man who at first recognized her seized one of her hands, 
while a woman in a blue frock and calico bonnet appropri- 
ated the other, and the whole party, men, women and chil- 
dren, gathered around our Rose with a familiarity which 
to Miss Ruth was perfectly astounding. Rose stood but a 
moment in the centre of the group, when a dozen voices, 
pitched on every imaginable key, roared forth a boisterous 
laugh, not, however, quite drowning her own clear, ring- 
ing tones, and then with a sort of mock courtesy she was 
bounding away, when the young man again stopped her. 
Rose stood a moment as if undecided, while the young 
man stood before her and by his earnest gesture seemed 
urging some affair of importance. Then a little cirl was 
seen to leave the circle and run until she came withia 
hearing of the waiting couple, when she called out, “ Miss 
Atwood says, if you will excuse her she can walk home 
alone, as she isn’t quite ready to go now.” Mr. Langly 
looked at Miss Ruth and Miss Ruth lookee at Mr. Langly, 
and then they both looked at our Rose. She had gone a 
little aside from the haymakers and was talking with the 
young man, and from their manner it was evident the con- 
versation was intended for no other ear. 

"We ought not to leave her,” said Mr. Langly. 

"We ought to leave her,” said Miss Ruth, in a decided 
tone, and the gentleman complied. 

It would be labor lest to follow home the astounded 
couple, as, for some reason or other, neither spoke until 
they entered Mr. Atwood’s parlor, nor even then, for Miss 
Ruth betook herself to her embroidery and Mr. Langly to 
the newspaper. 

Sut if our sober readers have not already shut the book, 
we would like to have them follow our Rose and learn the 
whole truth before they condemn her. 

Joshua Miller, the owner of the hay-field, was a plain 
old farmer that Rose had often seen in her unele’s store, and 
for whom, indeed, Mr. Atwood entertained a very great re- 
spect. In leaving the store one day he accidentally dropped 
his staff, and Rose, with the lightness of a sylph, sprang 
before him, picked it up, and respectfully, yet with one of 
her most winning smiles, placed it in the old man’s hand. 
Nothing can be more flattering to age than unexpected at- 
tention paid them by the young and happy, and father Mil- 
ler never forgot the charming little girl “ that did not laugh 
at him because he was lame.” When he came to the store 
he always brought her something pretty from the garden 
or the field, and finally our Rose found it very pleasant to 
extend her walks to father Miller's farm-house, drink of 
the new milk, admire the cheese, talk of economy with the 
old man’s children, and engage in a frolic with his grand- 
children. Her condescension pleased the good people, w hile 
her mirthfulness and good sense charmed them. 

These were the haymakers she had seemed so happy to 
meet, and the young man who had urged her to stay was 
Mr. Day, father Miller’s son-in-law. But this was not an 
nvitation to the farm-house. A family of Irish laborers 
had within a few days begged to be admitted into an old 
log building that stood on father Miller’s farm, and the 
good old man, thinking that he might assist them by giv- 
ing them employment, had readily consented. But the 
O’Neils had travelled some distance, and been ol 





liced 
sometimes to sleep upon the damp ground, so that they 
were scarcely settled before the mother and two of the chil- 
dren were seized with a violent fever. Mr. Day was anx- 
ious that our Rose should just look in upon the sufferers, 

id she, with that excessive sensitiveness Which often ac- 
companies true benevolence, chose rather to incur censure 
than to explain her conduct. Then our Rose had another 
motive for her silence. She knew that if her cousin became 
aware of the situation of the family she would call a meet- 
ing of the society, anf the subject would be debated till 
assistance would come too late; and she thought that ad- 
vice and sympathy, with the products of father Miller's 
farm, and the physician whom the contents of her own purse 
could pay, would be quite as useful to the O'Neils as the 
society’s money. And then another feeling (it could scarce- 
ly be called a motive) influenced Rose in sending home her 
companions wondering at her eccentricity. Mr. Langly 
had always seemed to consider her a thoughtless, giddy 
child, and when any benev 
usin, and never dreamed of con- 
sulting her, and she felt 2 kind of ple asure in making him 
believe she was even more care!ess of such things than he 


it plan was broached he in- 
variably turned to her « 


had thought her. 

“No,” thought Rese, as she went tripping lightly home- 
ward, after seeing the O’Neils comparatively comfortable, 
“no, however lightly he may esteem me, he shall never 
think I parade my goodness before his eyes for the sake of 
attracting his admiration,” and then she became so much _ 


engaged in wondering what the sober Mr. Langly meant 
about her “weaving a stronger chain,” that her pace in- 
sensibly slackened, and she almost forgot to enter when 
she reached her uncle's door. 

The young clergyman was in the parlor, and although 
Miss Ruth commenced the usual “ My dear cousin, | feel it 
my duty to expostulate—;” and although the expostula- 
tion was no pleasanter than ever to Rese, she did not avail 
herself of the usual “ Mr. Langly,” but sat for a moment 
dumb, and then set herself to work to parry the attack as 
ingeniously as possible. 

“think,” said Mr. Langly, endeavoring to smile, (after 
Miss Ruth had three several times appealed to bim for his 
opinion,) I think Miss Atwood (he never called her Miss 
Atwood before) is a young lady of stronger nerve than | 
had ever imagined, or she could not—” he glanced at Rose 
and stopped The expression of her face was strange and, 
to him, entirely new, for it was one of utter misery. No 
wonder, Rose had never before heard a word of blame, 
except from her very particular cousin, and although con- 
scious of not deserving it, she felt most deeply the loss of 
Mr. Langly’s good opinion. 
said he, “I have no right to ques- 


tion your discretion, and I must own | just now spoke un- 


" Excuse me, Rose,” 
guardedly.” 

"So, then, you are obliged to put a guard upon your 
tongue, lest I should learn that you think me a giddy, 
thoughtless, imprudent, heartless girl,” said Rose; “ but it 
is not necessary, Mr. Laagly, 1 knew it long ago.” 

" Then why not improve ?” asked Miss Ruth, in her very 
kindest tone. 

* Because,” answered Rose, half recovering her gavety, 
"beeause my cousin has goodness and discretion enough 


for both of us, or,” she added, glancing upward, “ because 
my Father gave me a happy heart, and its natural expres- 
| 


Iness.”’ 


sion of gratitude cannot be sac 
Mr. Langly was about to answer, but he was interrupted 
t the door, and Dr. D. entered 


by a knock t n great haste. 


"TIT came,” said he to Rose, “from O'Neil; the poor 
woman’s worse, and I am afraid she will not hold out 
I advi 


she says no one can pray for her as the sweet young lady 


ed them to send for a clergyman, but 





much longer. 


did who visited her to-night—so if you will just jump into 
my carriage I will carry you over in a moment.” 

Rose snatehed her bonnet, but she was half way to 
O'Neil’s before she knew that Mr. Langly was by her side 
and held her hand. She did not withdraw it, however, and 
soon all selfish thoughts were dissipated by the scene of 
misery upon which they entered. Mrs. O'Neil was already 
dead, and the Millers, in whose hands Dr. D. had left her, 
were striving to silence the clamors of the children, and 
saying all they could to comfort O'Neil, who, with true 
Irish eloquence, was pouring out his lamentations over the 
corpse ¢ f his wi 

"And that’s the swate lady who spake the kind word to 


me,” said one of the noisy group, springing toward Rose, 


an’ my mither said she was heaven’s angel, sure.” 


" Well, come to me,” said Rose, “and I will “pe ak to 
you some more kind words—poor things, you need them.” 


The poor children gathered rownd the fair eirl, noisily 


as she gradually gained their attention their 


at first; but 


clamors ceased, and she at last made them consent to ac- 


company father Miller to the farm-house, where it was 
thought best for them to remaia until after the funeral of 
the poor mother. 


* And you will be very good and quiet,” said Rose, as 
they were preparing to leave the hut. 


answered a bright boy, “if it be 


"Sure an’ we will,” 
only for the sake of ye're own beautiful face, Miss.” 

Mr. Langly had succeeded in administering comfort to 
O'Neill, who at last consented to lic down and rest, and 
Rose bent over the sick couch of the two children, smooth- 
ing their pillows and bathing their temples 

" This is a wretched family,” observed Mr. Langly, turn- 
ing to Mr. Day. 

= Ay, but it would have been more wretched still if it 
hadn't been for our Rose. She came as willingly as the like 
of her would walk into her uncle’s parlor, the minute | 
made her know how much she was needed, and all these 
little comforts are of her ordering. She sent, too, for Dr. D. 
and left her purse with me to pay him; but Dr. D. says he 
can't take money from such an angel.” 

"Is she always so?” asked Langly, in a low tone. 

" Why, bless me, sir! don’t you know she's always so, 
and you the minister? She's always doing good, she’s 
kind to every body, and no one can help loving her.” 

" T believe it,” answered Langly, glaneing at Rose, who 


was supporting the head cf the little sufferer on her hand, || 


while she was directing Mrs. Day how to prepare the 
medicine. 

After the sick children had been cared for, and it was 
ascertained that Mr. and Mrs, Day, with one of her sisters, 
would remain at O'Neil’s during the night, Dr. D. with Mr. 
Langly and Rose, took his leave. The drive home was per- 
formed in silence, and Langly, after conducting Rose to her 
uncle's door, pressed her hand with a whispered “ God 
bless you!” and took his leave. 

In less than a twelvemonth our Rose became Mrs. Lang- 
ly, and although she still laughs very merrily, and some- 
times overturns a whole passage of her husband's elo 
quence by a single stroke of wit, and although she still pre- 
fers sometimes dome dd privately, and does not attend 
every meeting of the society, when her happy face appears 
her hushand’s ts far from being the only heart or the only 


Y. 1. Miscellan 


tongue that ech es the " God bless you.” 





VENETIAN TALES. 
TUR PODESTA, 


TAKEN FROM THE DRAMA OF VICTOR TLGO) 


CHAPTER HL—THE CRUC'PIX, 
Carantna, the wife of the podesta, lived, as we have 
said, ina state little short of absolute imprisonment. Her 
chamber, which was situated at the extreme corner of the 
mansion, had but one communication with the other apart- 
ments of the house: and not 


locked, but several of the cx 


only was this chamber kept 
nliguous rooms, which it was 
necessary to traverse before reachiag it, were locked alse. 
Connected with this chamber was a small cireular oratory 
for the lady’s devotion, from which there was no outlet 
whatever. The window was indeed ornamented with a 
hale nv, but it was one Which the lover's serenade could 
hardly reach, much less the lover himself; when standing 
on it you look down from an elevation of ninety feet « { per- 
and the river Brenta was flowing 


here was a 


pendicular stone-work, 
; ; 
close bepeath. Hl, as we shall presently find, t 


secret door wrought in the wainscot of this chamber, and 


was one unknown to the 


further concealed by tapestry, i 


fair inhabitant, and could only be used against her for her 


betrayal and destruction. The interior of the chamber was 


as elegantly and magnificently furnished as wealth and art 


could effect. The bed was a throne—even the ottoman 


might have served as footstool to a sovereign in his state 


but it was stilla prison; and her husband, when he con- 


i her, spoke and | 


iked as might become 
the ier. 


This chamber, although mt was midnight, was at present 


unoceupicd: 


the lamp was burning alone; ihe fair prisoner 


was in her oratory at ber devotions, But, though no one 


as there, the tapestry in one corner of the room Was seen 
to move; Ho was drawn aside, and a door opened, disclosing 
adark passage, from which Homodet ascended, followed by 
Reodolf 
nier,” sanl the f ‘ 
Where am 1?" inquired Rodolfo 


"Perhaps on the first step of your seaffold,” was the 


very encouraging reply. “ Have you never heard that there 
is iu Padua a chamber which, though full of gold and vel- 
vet, flowers, perfumes, and perhaps of love, it is fatal to 


t 
i 
enter ¢ for even to open the door of it isa ermpe punishable 
! 





with deat! the culprit whom he may, noble or plebeian, 
young old 
You speak of the chamber of the podesta’s wife ?” 
In that chamber you are now standing. If you have 


fear, there is vet time—the de 


or is sull open—you may 
retreat,” 
Where is she?” was 


"You will remain then?” 


the sole answer of the lover. 
said Homodei. “She is now 


in her oratory—she will be here instantly, I presume you 
do not desire my company ?” 

Homodei, before quitting the apartment, contrived to 
place upon the table, unseen by Rodolfo, an open letter ; 
and then, retiring through the masked door, left Rodolfo 
alone in the chamber. 

He was not long alone when Catarina entered from her 
oratory, and found her old lover kneeling at her feet: her 
first thought was that of alarm for the danger that he ran; 
and she could reflect on nothing else than he to secure 
his immediate escape from the perilous spot on which he 
stood. Rodolfo succeeded in assuring her that he was safe, 
that he had been conducted there by a seciet passage, and 
could retreat at will. She then bade him sit down in a 
chair by her side, and gave herself up to the pleasure of 


again seeing and conversing with one she had sv sincerely 


loved. 
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“ They forced me,” she said, “as you know, to this mar- || destruction. She sank on her knees before a small crucifix | 


riage; it was a prison that they closed upon me. This | 
jealous keeper of mine dreads his honor. Rodolfo, you | 
whom I love, I tell you that his honor is safe—but this | 
heart, Rodolfo, it is still thine.” 

With fond inquiry she entreated him to tell her what he | 
had been doing—where he had been wandering—what had 
filled up his history in the interval of their separation. It 
was a void, he said—he could think only of that separa- 
tion—he knew not what he had been doing—he knew only 
what he had felt. Then the next moment Catarina, with 
still greater fondness, imposed silence upon him. There 
were moments, she said, when words were an hinderance. 
Let him be silent, she thought to herself—I am looking 
at him; let him be silent—I am loving him; let him be si- 
lent—I am happy ! 

But this eestasy was of short duration. Her eye fell upon 
the open letter which had been placed by Homodei upon 
the table. Had Rodolfo put it there? Who then? were 
questions rapidly asked. Rodolfo knew nothing of it. His 
mysterious guide had most probably left it there. 

She took it up and read the following terrible lines: 

"A spy of the Council of ‘Ten may be contemned when 
he loves—is he contemptible when he revenges ?” 

Catarina exclaimed that they were lost! She knew the 
handwriting. It was Homodei’s, a fearful man, who had 
made advances of love towards her, which she had indig- 
nantly repelled; and who had now plotted this diabolical 
revenge, in Which her honor was to be sacrificed and the 
life of him who was dearest to her—perhaps also her 
own. 

Rodolfo rushed to the masked door—it was locked; he 
ran to the baleony—it was ainety feet high and the Brenta 
beneath. They both lisiened—they heard steps approach- 
ing through the adjoining chamber, Catarina hurried Ro- 
dolfo into her oratory, the only place of concealment, and 
having locked the door, sat down to meet her husband with 
what apparent composure she could assume. 

To her astonishment it was not Angelo Malipieri who 
made his appearance. It was a woman, a solitary woman, 
who, holding a lamp in one hand and a small key in the 
other, came treading on tiptoe and silently into the cham- 
ber. It was Thisbia, who, deserted by Rodolfo at the hour 
of their appointed interview, had found in this a confirma- 
tion of those suspicions which Homodei had conveyed into 
her mind. She entered the chamber of the podesta’s wife 
with a heart full of rage and bitterness, and with a deter- 
mination to a full revenge upon her rival. 

“Who and what am 1? and what seek I?” she said in 
answer to the questions which her appearance naturally 
called forth from the surprised Catarina. “Tam the mis- 
tress—so men call me, at least—of the podesta, and I hold | 
in my power the virtuous wife of the podesta. I am a 
comedian, a stage-girl—you are a noble, virtuous matron, 
and I hold you in my power. Deny it not—he was there— 
sitting upon that chair; you should have arranged them 
better, madam. Where is he ?—virtuous matron, indeed! 
They pass veiled through the streets—they are going to 
the church—and all you who meet them, you stand aside, | 
you bow, you reverence. Fools! go up to them—tear off 
the veil, behind the veil there is a mask ; tear off the mask, 
behind the mask there is a mouth that lies. I am the mis- 
tress of the podesta, and you are his wife, and I will destroy 
you. Where is he?” 

“Who ?” faltered Catarina. 

"Where is he? here is a door "—trying the door of the 
oratory —" open it.” 

“tis my oratory, madam—nothing else. There is no 
person there. Some one has deceived you. I live retired, 
banished, concealed from all eyes—” 

" The veil!” 

“It is my oratory, I assure you. There is nothing but my | 
prayer-book—” 

“ The mask !” 

“ There is no one there— 

“The mouth that lies! Ah, you speak to me with the 
terror of a culprit! Try again—be angry—indignant—put 
on the injured woman.” Then, perceiving a cloak which 
Rodolfo in his haste had dropped upon the floor, “ And this 
is not the mantle of a man!” she exclaimed, as she held it 
up in triumph before the terrified Catarina. “ That door 
shall be opened,” and she rushed to the door of the cham- | 
ber and called aloud on Angelo Malipieri! 

Catarina was in despair. 

How this stranger had gained admittance, or what had | 


made her so bitter an enemy, she could not divine; but she 


| 
| 


that was suspended against the wall. 
Thisbia had followed her with her eye, and seeing the 
crucifix, she darted at it, snatched it from the wall, and 


| overwhelmed the astonished Catarina with a new string 


of questions—how came she by it?—who gave it her ? 

" A poor woman,” she replied, “ whose life she had saved 
when a child. There was some name scratehed at the bot- 
tom of it—' Thisbia,’ she believed.” 

There was no time for further explanation. Angelo Mali- 
pieri, called up by the cries of Thisbia, entered the apart- 
ment. Angry, suspicious, cruel, when even no cause of « f- 
fence had been given, Catarina could expect no mercy from 
him whatever, now that, in the discovery of Rodolfo, a very 
reasonable ground of jealousy would be afforded him. She 
was preparing her mind to encounter the very worst when, 
to her surprise, Thisbia came calmly forward to Angelo. 

"Do not be alarmed,” she said, “I will explain all. 
Briefly, there is a plot against your life. To-morrow morn- 
ing you are to be assassinated as’ you step out of your 
palace. IT have heard it but just now, and have come in the 
middle of the night to warn your lady of it, that she might 
prevent your stirring out without the necessary precau- 
tions. I did but mention your assassination and she swoon- 


' ed—see, she is trembling still.” 


Catarina was stupified. Angelo had too many reasons to 
believe the probability of the tale to reject it. 

" But why,” said he, “ bring this to my wife ?” 

"To what other chamber in this house,” she said with 
a smile, “could I, at this time of night, have directed 
myself 2?” 

" But how could you gain entrance here ?” 

" The key you gave me.” 

"T never told you that it opened these chambers.” 

" Oh, you forget !” 

" And the cloak—what means this ?” 

"| threw it round me as a disguise and protection—I had 
a hat also, but I have somewhere dropped it. And now you 


| shall escort me home, if you will.” 


, doubt, the times are hard, money is scarce, 


Thisbia first contrived to slip into the hand of Catarina 
the key by which she had entered, that she might thereby 
secure the escape of Rodolfo, and then left the apartment 


with Angelo. 
(To be continued.) 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


HARD TIMES. 


Tue pulpit, the bench and the press as well as our own 
experience, all are reminding us, from dsy to day, of the 
hardness of the times, so that we have become hardened to 
the sound, and grumbling seems to be as natural to us as 
to the veriest John Bull in all England. Now, without 

1 trade is embar- 
rassed, and our manufactories are stopped. But grumbling 
don’t mend the matter. now and then, 
that hard times come, and it is well they should come. 
The thunder, as it rolls fearfully over our heads, has as 
useful a mission to perform as the gentle dew which, 
evening, comes down on noiseless wing and 
brings its humble tribute to the flowers. If the times were 
always prosperous, if we should never have obstacles to 
surmount and difficulties to overcome, we should be a weak 
and unmanly people. It is this constant struggle with dan- 
ger and trial which strengthens the hand and improves the 
heart. Adversity is as needful as prosperity. The change 
from one to the other seems to be the order of nature, 


It must needs be, 


morning and 


Sunshine and storm, moonlight and thick darkness, the 
still small voice and the destroying whirlwind, sickness 
and health, beauty and decay, peace and war, seem to fol- 
low each other in quick succession, each lingering but long 
enough to write its lesson upon the heart. 

This constant contrast of light and darkness, of joy and 
gloom, is ever passing before us, and as it always has been, 
we may expect it ever will be the law of life. Why then 


complain that our age does not form an exception to the 


rule? True, our lines just now do not seem to be cast in 
pleasant places. But yet, if we cast our eyes abroad in the 
world and compare our fair inheritance with that of any 
other people, we shall find abundant cause of gratitude 
that we are what we are, or, at least, that we are not 
what they are. We have much left to rejoice over. At 
peace with all the world; respected and feared by every 
nation on the globe; free from the hordes of beggars which 
infest almost every other country; possessing immense 


agricultural resources, which, at this very time, are pour- 


education scattered, wide cast, and making our beautiful 
country rich with their fruits; in fine, having the means of 
comfort more widely diffused than in any other part of the 
world; possessing all these causes for happiness, why do 
we complain so long and so bitterly? While we lament 
our temporary embarrassments, (which, by the way, are 
not serious enough to be felt by any country which cannot 
contrast them with a career of the most brilliant success,) 
while we use all proper means for restoring our country to 
its prosperity, let us also remember our many blessings, and 
rejoice and be glad, rather than complain of the dispensa- 
tions of Providence.—Nentucket Enquirer. 


THE MARRIED MAN AND THE BACHELOR, 


Happy and free are married man’s reveries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life ; 

He knows not the bachelor’s revelries, devilries, 
Caressed by and blessed by his children and wile: 

From lassitude free, too—a sweet home to flee to; 
A pet on his knee, too, his kindness to share; 

A fire-side so cheery, the smiles of his deary— 
O this, boys, O this is the married man’s fare. 


Wife, kind as an angel, sees things never range-ill, 


Busy promoting his comfort around ; 
Dispelling dejection with smiles of affection, 
Sympathising, advising, when fortune has frowned. 


Old stories relating, droll tales ever stating, 


Little ones prating, all strangers to care ; [munching, 
Some romping, some jumping, some punching, some 
Economy dealing the married man’s fare. 
Thus in each jolly day, one lively holiday ; 
Not so the bachelor, lonely, depressed— 
No gentle one near him, no home to endear him; 
In sorrow to cheer him, no friend if no guest ; 
No children to climb up—’twould fill all my rhyme up, 
And take too much time up, te tell his despair; — [| him; 
Cross housekeeper meeting him—cheating him, beating 
Bills pouring—maids scouring, devouring his fare. 


He has no one to put on a sleve or a button— 
' 


Shirts mangled to rags—drawers stringless at knee; 

The cook, to his grief, spoils pudding and beef two, 
With overdone, underdone, undone is he. 

No son, still a treasure, in business or leisure ; 
No daughter with pleasure new joys to prepare; 

But old maids and cousins, kind souls! rush in dozens, 
Relieving him soon of his bachelor’s fare. 

He ealls children apes, Sir, (the fox and the grapes, Sir,) 
And fain would he wed when his locks are like snow; 

jut widows throw scorn out, and tell him he’s worn out; 
And maidens deriding, ery “ No, my love, no!” 

Old age comes with sorrow, with wrinkle, with furrow, 
No hope in to-morrow—no one sympathy spares ; 

And when unfit to rise up, he looks to the skies up— 
None closes his eyes up—he dies—and who cares? 


A MAIDEN’S LEAP. 


Paris, we believe, is head-quarters of the spirit of ro- 
mance in real life, whether of the pleasing or terrible. Not 
long since, at a public masquerade in one of the theatres, 
a young milliner, dressed as a Scotch lassie, repaired 
thither for the purpose of discovering if possible whether 
her lover, who was betrothed to her, had not estranged his 
affections. Moving slowly among the grotesque and varie- 
cated throng, she at last discovered her “ flame.” She en- 
gaged him in conversation, with an altered voice, for a 
while, and finally ventured to ask him after his Lucilla. 

" Oh,” said he gayly, " I’m tired of her—she has outlived 
my liking.” 

Her arm dropped from his carelessly, and she sauntered 
about the vast arena, trying to ascertain where the famr ore 
lived who had called off the regards of her friend from her- 
self. She succeeded—knew the street they would pass in 
returning home, which was the one in which she herself 


‘ resided. She preceded them cautiously, a few rods in ad- 


vance—ascended to the topmost room of her dwelling, and 
flung herself, a mangled and lifeless corpse, at her faithless 
lover's feet.— NV. O. Picayune. 


A NEW BuLL.—One speaking of the wind, said it was the 
most changeable thing in the world; “for I went,” says 
he, “up Cheapside in the morning, and it was at my back; 
and in less than half an hour afterwards, when I returned, 
] found it in my face.” 


Beware of flattery, ‘tis a flow'ry weed 


felt persuaded that it all formed a portion of the same plot || ing forth their rich treasures with a bountiful liberality; | 
which the spy of the Council of Ten had formed for her || enjoying the largest liberty of any people; the blessings of | 


Which oft offends the very idol vice, 
Whose shrine it would perfume.— Fenton, 
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ITERARY NOTICES. 


SporTinc ScENES aND SunDky Sketcnes; being the miscellaneous writ- 
ings of J. Cyeress, Jun. Edited by Frank Forester. 2 vols. }2mo. New- 
York : Gould, Banks & Co. 144 Nassau-street. 


Most heartily do we welcome these long-looked-for and 
delightful volumes; all that now remains of our valued 
friend and contributor, William Post Hawes. We seem 
again to return to the days when we first revelled in the 
irresistible humor and delicate sympathies of “ Fire- 
Island Ana;” when with the author we grieved over the 
unseasonable murder of his beloved “ Quail ;” when we 
were carried back to our college days by his quaint “ Clas- 
sic Rhapsodies,” and listened with breathless interest to 
his “ Legends of Long Island,” with their fishermen, pi- 
rates, and mermaids. An indescribable fascination seemed 
to belong to every thing which he wrote, which first at- 
tracted the reader with irresistible power, and then held 
him fast till the last word had been studied, and he sighed, 
like Oliver Twist, for “ more.” The most unsportsmanlike 
reader could appreciate the charm of his eloquent and feel- 
ing apostrophes to woodcock, quail, and snipe, and was al- 
most persuaded to leave his easy chair and, seizing a fowl- 
ing-piece, hasten to realize these delights for himself. 
But the thrilling stories told in that “ Week at the Fire- 
Islands,” which we would have given the fee-simple of 
those regions (did we possess it) to have shared, are perfect- 
Jy uaique and unrivalled in the whole range of English lite- 
rature. The fisherman left on the lonely reck, and sur- 
rounded by ravenous sharks, waiting only for the rising 
tide to deliver up their victim, and the captain of the whaler 
at sea on a cake of ice with a white bear, when once read 
of in his graphic narrative, become a part of our memory, 
and seem to us real incidents which we have somewhere 
witnessed ourseives. Their histories have been copied all 
over the world, and every day reappear in some new form. 
Hawes is the Elia of sporting. The quaint humor, the fine 
sympathies, the happy turns of thought, and the polished 


appropriateness of language which Charles Lamb lavished | 
on the world of books and of London, our American Elia, , 


devotes to the rod and the gun, and the amphibious inha- 
bitants of the coast. He paints them with a relish and a 
heartiness which show that his whole soul is poured into 
his subject. He enters into the feelings of the rude fisher- 
men, and falls into their habits with the sincerest sympa- 
thy. At one moment we almost smile at his apparent sim- 
plicity, but the next we are startled by the quiet acuteness 
of a passing remark. His ardent love of nature elevates his 
sporting excursions above a mere pursuit of game, and the 
victims of his skill should have been content to die for one 
who could so eloquently describe them in their life, and so 
feelingly eulogize them in their death. His pictures of Long 
Island scenery unite an unlabored and poetical vividness 
with a rare beauty and fidelity, and his baymen are per- 
feet lifelike southsiders. 
the faintest idea of the peculiarities and charms of his 
style. Its best eulogy is found in this collection of his writ- 


But uo criticism can give even | 


ings, made by his kind and discriminating friend Frank 


Forester, the nom de guerre of Henry William Herbert. 
These neat volumes are illustrated with an engraving of 
trout fishing on Long Island, and wild duck, snipe, and 
woodcock shooting. The readers of the Mirror need no 
encomiums on one whose genius has so often delighted 
them; but if any new inducement is required to recom- 
mend to them these volumes, it will be found in the cir- 
eumstance that the profits of the work, if there be any, will be 
a husband’s and a father’s legacy to orphans and a widow. 

"Tue Frorat Gem” is the tite of a proposed new 
monthly magazine, to be devoted to Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, Botany, and Polite Literature. It promises to select 
the cream of American and European works on these sub- 
jects, and to be illustrated by cuts of curious plants and 
lowers. If it should fill properly the opening for such a 
periodical which now exists, the partiality which almost 
every one feels for the culture of flowers and fruit will en- 
sure it success. 


"The Canticles of the Church,” and “ The Gregorian 
and other Ecclesiastical Chants,” revised by Dr. Hodges, 
have been published by J. A. Sparks, 1/1 Nassauestreet, 
and will doubtless be found very useful to all amateurs and 
performers of Church Music. 

The foreign magazines for September, Blackwood’s, 
Bentley's, and the Dublin University, have been repub- 
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i TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘* Virginius” will perceive by the public prints that the operatic 
project of Signor De Begnis is suspended for the present, if not 
| altogether, from the want of a sufficient number of subscribers. 
| We had hoped that in this great city enough could have been 


found to sustain this elegant and refined pleasure.—“ Mr. | 


Thomas Tobias Todd” shall be “ introduced’ next week, and 
we shall be happy to have him call again —We prefer the poetry 
of the author of “ Poor Margaret ” to his prose.—“ 1’ Abeille,” 
* Autumn,” and “ Frankenstein,” are respectfully declined. 
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Hudson Iighlands.—Beautiful as this enchanting scene- 
ry always is, it is never more so than at this season of the 
year. The transparent purity of the atmosphere brings out 
in striking relief the rocky outlines of old Cro’ Nest, where 
the moon shone on the crime, the perils, and the pardon 
of the culprit Fay. The luxuriant verdure is beginning to 
adorn its rich green masses with spangles of gold and crim- 
son, Which faintly indicate the glowing magnificence of the 
many-colored robe which it is soon to assume at the bid- 
ding of the magician Frost. The constant changes in the 
fickle sky of autumn, now pouring a flood of sunlight from 
its deep unspotted azure, and now half-hidden by the scud- 
ding clouds, throw iu alternate light and shade the moun- 
tains and the river, and every breeze which alters their 
combination forms a new picture, and each seems lovelier 
than the last. The season has not yet reached “ that sad- 
dest time of all the year,” which Bryant and Fanny Kemble 
have so idealized, when the winds how! through the leaf- 
less trees, and all nature seems sunk into that death-like 
sleep which saddens us with the dim fear that she may 
never awaken from it; but the indistinet tokens of it which 
now appear, are only sufiicient to inspire a not unpleasing 
melancholy. Even this is almost entirely driven from our 
minds by the inspiriting and invigorating influence of the 
delicious atmosphere, whose cool and healthy breezes seem 
to put new life into our frames. This is the true season for 
travel. Little pleasure can be enjoyed under the scorching 
rays of a July or August sun, and while suffocating with 
heat, we can but faintly relish the delicate enjoyments of 
scenery. Ifany doubt this, let them test its truth by mak- 
ing now a visit to West Point, where they will find luxu- 
rious accommodations at the excellent hotel of Mr. Ryder, 
who leaves nothing undone to enable his guests to enjoy 
in the perfection the delights of the Highlands. They ean 
take no pleasanter conveyance than the appropriately- 
named steamboat Highlander, whose skilful and attentive 
officers can boast that in seven years they have never met 
with an accident or lost a trip. Let them follow our ad- 
vice, and if they return discontented they must be even 
harder to please than he who travelled from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and found all barren. 


An unrehearsed scene.-—A tew nights ago the audience 
at the Park Theatre were favored with an interlude not in 
the bills of the night. While the sudden illness of Mr. 
Browne compelled Mr. Barry to take the part of Dick Dow- 
las, which, by the way, in spite of the short notice, he per- 
formed in a style which both gratified and surprised his 
friends, another actor was obliged to read his part froma 
blue book while he was talking about the Blue Boar, and 

| a lady in one of the boxes, who had brought an infant in 


her arms, was so absorbed in the performances that she | 


dropped her little one, which performed a summerset, and 
followed it with some shrill and sos/enwto music, entirely a 
gratuitous addition to the orchestra provided by the mana- 
gers. The effect on the audience was more ludicrous than 
agreeable. The practice of carrying children to the Theatre 
is one “more honored in the breach than the observance.” 
The honors cf maternity are more appropriate to the do- 
mestic than the dress circle, and are better appreciated by 
an affectionate family than by a disturbed audience. 


Annuals.—The “ Boston Token” will not be issued this 
year, the patronage bestowed upon it last season having 
been insufficient to justify the proprietors in incurring the 
expense of the publication of a new volume. This eireum- 
stance is a sad symptom of the depression of elegant litera- 
ture. The “ Gift” will, however, soon appear in a style sur- 
passing any previous volume. 


Elocution.—We perceive by the English papers that 
' Professor Greenbank, highly praised as a teacher of elocu- 


lished by Joseph Mason, 102 Broadway, in his usual neat || tion, is about making a business-visit to the United States. 
and accurate manner. Blackwood resumes and concludes || We wish him every success, but think that in this city he 
" The Northern Circuit,” so long suspended: and the Dub- |! will find his field pre-oceupied by Mr. Hows and other 


lin University continues " Jack Hinton.” 


successful elocutionists. 


|| Mr. George Vandenhoff.—The highly favorable impres- 
sion which this gentleman made by his d:dut in Hamlet, has 
been fully sustained by his subsequent performances. To 
the advantages of a fine person, a graceful bearing, and a 
powerful and harmonious voice, he adds those of familiarity 
with the business of the stage, and perfect ease and self- 
possession. He has evidently bestowed upon his characters 
deep and profitable study, and all the resources of a man 
of education and of the world. Good taste and just concep- 
tions well developed generally characterized His acting, 
though sometimes he was seduced by ill-timed applause 
to “o'erstep the modesty of nature.” The character of 
Hamlet, which seems to be, and justly wo, his favorite, 
was a noble and highly-finished performance. The difficult 
seene with Ophelia was admirably executed. He appeared 
to have rightly conceived the Prince of Denmark, in the 
spirit of the figure of Goethe, that he was a porcelain vase, 
in Which was planted a seedling oak, which expanded its 
strong roots tll its too fragile recipient fell to pieces. Thus 
did the dread duty of revenging his father’s death desiroy 
His love for his mother contended 
his father; the commands of the 


the mind of Hanilet. 
with his devotion to 
ghost were met by his irresolution; his assumed madness 
at last became real, and accident, and not his own resolve, 
produced the final catastrophe. Mr. G. Vandenhoff was, 
perhaps, somewhat too light and airy for the solemnity of 
the subject, and occasionally declamatory and too lavish of 
gesture ; but beneath these superticial faults there were a 
perfect conception and an imaginative realization of the 
part, which rendered his Hamlet one of the best which we 
have had for many years. He takes his benefit on Monday, 
and we trust that his own merits and the unvarying gene- 
rosity to strangers, of a New-York audience, will unite to 
render it a substantial one. 


Musival tuition.—The ability to impart instruction in 
music is even rarer than the power to execute it. We have 
among us many who profess to teach, but few have the 
peculiar faculty of communicating their knowledge in an 
easy and attractive manner. Among those who possess this 
happy capacity none surpass Mr. and Mrs, C. E. Horn. 
Mr. Horn is well known as an accomplished and thorough 
musician, and an able composer. Mrs. Morn is not merely 
a pleasing vocalist, but an unusually successful teacher. 
We have conversed with a number of her pupils, who all 
unite in expressions of gratification at the pleasant and 
easy manner in which they have been enabled to overcome 
the difficulties of music, and the proficiency which they 
have attained is the strongest testimony in favor of their 
instructor. Music has become a necessary part of female 
education, and voeal or instrumental proficiency is one of 
the most delightful of accomplishments. In some degree 
itis universal, but the deticiency in skill and taste, too often 
met with, can be remedied only by attentive and competent 
teachers, and none can be found better qualified than Mr. 
and Mrs. Horn. 


Exbellishments.—The passion for embellished and picto- 
rial publications seems to be felt as strongly in England as 
in this country. The“ Illustrated London News” appears 
weekly in a quarto of sixteen pages, nearly every one of 
which is halfcovered with wood cuts of landscapes, heads, 
groups, caricatures, Xe. many of them executed with a 
spirit, clearness, artistical taste and breadth of effeet, which 
searcely allows the absence of colors to be felt as a deti- 
ciency. In a late number, the progress of the Queen in her 
visit to Seotland, from her leaving her castle in Windsor to 
the departure, passage and 
the re- 


her entrance into Edinburgh 
arrival of the fleet—the royal palaces in Scotland 
ception at Holyrood, and all the incidents of the pageant, 
are represented in a style which would adorn the most 
| istly annual. We should not be surprised soon to see the 
letter-press omitted altogether, as an entire supertluity. 


Opera.—Our musical readers will be pleased to learn 
that there is every prospect of our having a liberal supply 
of opera this winter. In addition to Mrs. Sutton, Madame 
Otto, Signor De Begnis, and other musical talent already 
announced, Mr. Shrivall, an English tenor of much repute, 
will unite with the Seguins in producing a series of popular 
operas. If the great master of English song, Braham, could 
be prevailed upon to lend his powerful aid to the projects 
already in contemplation, we should have nothing more 
to desire. 


Georgia titles. —The Picayune says that in Georgia a 
man receives promotion according to the number of rattle- 
snakes he has killed. A thousand gives him the rank of 
general, one makes him a major—hence the multitude of 


| Georgia majors. 
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. " = Oh! Dermot Astore ! how this fond heart would finiter 
When I met thee by night in the shady boreen, 
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echoes had borne we si a" | a And heard thine own voice in a soft whisper utter 
pee can = = }- |— —-3 <t55,.. oe aaa ECS ] Those words of endearment, ** Mavourneen Coleen.” 
eo iE ~— e << 7 eee. eee -e : I know we must part, but oh! say not for ever, 
e -o—¢ <i eo cclideiae a , ] That it may be for years adds enough to my pain; 
_ voce. —— Bat I'll cling to the hope that though now we must sever, 
In some blessed hour I shall meet thee again. 
Oh! Dermot Astore ! between waking and sleeping, 
I heard thy dear voice and I wept to its lay; 
Ev'ry pulse of my heart the sweet measure was koe ping, 
Till Killarncy’s wild echoes had borne it away. 
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